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EDITORIALS 


Merry CHRISTMAS—Though our hearts are full 
with gratitude, at this Holy Season, for the many 
friends and patrons in this grand old industry, with 
which we have been blessed, we could stumble along at 
some length trying to express our true sentiments. 
Recognizing our limitations, then, and happy to find a 


verse that so adequately expresses our wishes for you, 
Dear Reader, it is passed along with the thought that 
if we were capable, this is exactly how and what we 
would say to wish you a Happy Christmas. The card is 
from Don Callahan by “Volland”’. 


THE HOLINESS OF CHRISTMAS 


It’s in the gleaming beauty 
Of the mellow candlelight; 
It’s in the happy voices 
‘That are singing 

“Silent Night”... 


It’s in the old traditions 
And the customs that we keep . . . 
The holiness of 
Christmas time 
So wonderful and deep. 


It’s in the story of a Star 
above Judea’s plain 

It’s in the promise of a peace 

We're striving to attain . . . 


It’s in the deepest love 
we know 
The highest hopes we feel . . . 
The holiness of 
Christmas time 
So changeless and so real 


It’s in the quiet forest 
Where the spruce 
and balsam grow; 
It’s written in the hoof-tracks 
Of the timid fawn and doe... , 
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It’s in the lowly stable 
Where the cattle kneel to pray . . . 
The holiness of 
Christmas time 
That cannot pass away. 


It’s in the faith we cherish 
And it’s in the gifts we share; 
It’s in a neighbor’s greeting 
and it’s in a mother’s 


PRAYER... 


It’s in the song of angels 
And the words of Tiny Tim . . . 
The holiness of 
Christmas time 
‘That ages cannot dim! 


And so this Christmas message 
Comes to wish you something more 
‘Than presents 

underneath your tree 
Or holly on your door . . . 


It brings a prayer that God Himself 
Will evermore impart 
The holiness of 
Christmas time 
To dwell within your heart! 
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BROKERS MEETING 


54th Annual Convention 
National Food Brokers Association 


National Food Sales Conference 
Chicago, Illinois, December 1957 


HOW WAS THE CONVENTION ? 


When the 54th Annual Convention of the National Food Brokers Association was 
called to order by First Vice-Chairman Sloan McCrea at 9:30 A.M. Saturday, Decem- 
ber 14, a bloodhound, or perhaps a “seathound” would have been pressed to find an 
empty chair—chairs that were stacked so closely together as to make seating uncom- 
fortable. More than that the baleony was well filled. Then before the first session 
was well under way, a goodly number of delegates were standing. Amazing as this 
may sound to the uninitiated, (the brokers do it every year for their one-day meet- 
ing), this massive crowd not only sat and stood through the three hours of the 
morning meeting, but returned for another 2% hours in the afternoon. Professional 
convention men estimate there were between 2,000 and 2,300 delegates jamming their 
elbows into their neighbors’ ribs all day long. 


The point is, that from the standpoint of attendance at the one-day business 
meeting, there was no detectable difference due to the break in the traditional 
NCA-CMSA-NFBA convention pattern and date. And this despite that fact that 
this year no pressure was applied on members or principals not to schedule individual 
appointments on meeting day. 


But getting away from the meeting, the convention attendance in general, Presi- 
dent Watson Rogers told this reporter unofficially, approximated some 1500 broker- 
age firms (total NFBA membership is now something over 1800), and 1000 canner 
and non-canner principals. Convention directories are never 100 percent accurate. 
There are always some firms not listed who attend, and some firms listed who do 
not attend. As fars as humanly possible, however, they are correct and serve as a 
good basis to estimate attendance by firms. The directory listed 36 pages of NFBA 
member firms, and the writer estimates there were approximately 37 firms listed 
per page, total 1332. All others were listed as guests—28 pages, total 1036. Break- 
ing the list down further, this reporter strictly from memory, and therefore, any- 
thing but official, counted 267 firms which might be considered canner and freezer 
principals who would ordinarily attend a national convention. Breaking these down 
further we came up with the following area count: South Atlantic 20, South Central 
28, Middle Atlantic 54, New England 16, Midwest 97, West Coast 48, and Foreign 4. 
There were 32 Wisconsin canners listed. In addition a number of us, counting over 
a teacup, counted five more firms from Wisconsin not listed. A guy who should know 
tells us there were 9 Indiana canners there. Of the National advertisers Haw Pine, 
Green Giant, Libby, Stokely were listed. Various Consolidated Division were repre- 
sented. Calpak was not listed. It should be emphasized that largely only the sales 
departments were represented, and many of the smaller houses sent only one man. 


There were those who said that the brokers’ meeting would fall on its face and 
wind up in a day, or at the most two, because after the one-day meeting on Saturday 
there was no formal program to tie the thing together. We can report, without fear 
of contradiction, that these prognosticators missed their guess. We talked with a 
number of canners who were booked up with broker conferences all day, every day, 
through Wednesday. 


THE ATMOSPHERE 


Most naturally there was not the usual hubbub, the pushing and crowding, and 
waiting in line most of us associate with the three-way national convention. The 
machinery and supply men could almost literally be counted on one hand. A guy 
could even get an elevator and a bite to eat from time to time. The telephones were 
busy, but not impossible. NFBA had done a good job in centralizing most canner 
firms in the Conrad Hilton. It was real chummy down there with lots of people who 
know each other well. The canners salesmen remained in their rooms most of the 
day, ticking off broker appointments like clockwork and most of them were on time. 


(Continued on Page 6) 


GEORGE DILLWORTH 


BUSINESS MEETING 


Upwards of 2,000 brokers assembled 
in sardine-like fashion in the mammoth 
Grand Ballroom of the Palmer House 
Hotel, for the annual one-day business 
meeting of the National Food Brokers 
Association, Saturday, December 14. At 
the morning session they elected new 
officers, approved resolutions, heard a 
message of welcome from National 
Chairman George E. Dillworth; a report 
on new horizons for the food broker from 
President Watson Rogers; a “How To 
Do It” address from one of the country’s 
greatest salesmen, Walter Shafer, Vice- 
president, Armour & Company; a report 
on the development of buying committees 
by marketing consultant William C. 
Nigut; and a report of “Life” magazine’s 
study of consumer buying habits. 

At the afternoon session, Louis Ratzes- 
berger, Jr., of the Illinois Canning Com- 
pany, and former President of the Na- 
tional Canners Association, suggested 
better ways and means of working with 
canner principals. Dan V. Kilfoyle, Vice- 
President of Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, provided the grocery manufac- 
turer’s viewpoint; Harley V. McNamara, 
President of National Tea, Abner A. 
Wolf, President, Abner A. Wolf, Inc., and 
Thomas J. Wood, Vice-President in 
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Charge of Sales, The Proctor & Gamble 
Company, were interviewed by a battery 
of food editors, and the session came to 
a close with a report by Len Kanter, Edi- 
tor of “Food Topics” describing the 
changes that have taken place in food 
brokers operaticns these past several 
years. 


MILESTONES 

Mr. Dillworth expressed appreciation 
to the assembled brokers and the hun- 
dreds of principals who through their 
active participation in the 1958 Sales 
Planning Conference, have confirmed the 
decision of the Association to stage the 
convention prior to the close of the year. 
“It is most gratifying,” he said, “to note 
the wonderful response which you and 
your principals have afforded these plans. 
The response is far beyond what we 
dreamed of. It confirms the wisdom of 
these arrangements, it illustrates in the 
best possible way that NFBA continues 
to move forward in the right direction. 
It marks a major milestone in the his- 
tory of the brokers’ national organiza- 
tion,” he concluded. 

Further expressions of appreciation 
for this vote of confidence by both broker 
and principal was provided in formal 
resolution, the only resolution adopted 
on this occasion. 

Later on in his address, Mr. Dillworth 
paid tribute to the work accomplished 
by the various association committees, 
referring specifically to the NFBA Can- 
ned Foods Committee, the Institutional 
and Industrial Sales Committee, the 
Frozen Foods Committee, and the Mer- 
chandising Committee. He stressed also 
the educational work done by NFBA with 
colleges and universities, stating that it 
continues to win praise from educators 
throughout the country. Mr. Dillworth 
reported that total membership in NFBA 
had reached a new high of 1885 firms, 
stating that for the last 14 years the 
Association has steadily increased its 
growth to reach this new high without 
the aid of membership drives. 


NEW HORIZONS 


Mr. Rogers called attention to the 
changing pattern of distribution in the 
food and grocery field, reminding his 


Jay Houck, New York, Chairman of 
the NFBA Merchandising Committee, 
who announced the preparation of a new 
Retail Merchandising Manual which will 
soon be available for sale to NFBA mem- 
bers. The manual was prepared to help 
food brokers in training merchandising 
personnel. The announcement was made 
at the 54th Annual Convention of NFBA. 


audience that this change is opening up 
significant new horizons for expansion 
by the food broker. “We are selling and 
merchandising food products which here- 
tofore were not adaptable to the food 
broker’s method of selling. I am think- 
ing of such products as meat, fish, poul- 
try, bakery goods, and many other pre- 
pared food items, which have added mil- 
lions of dollars of sales for the brokerage 
fraternity. A few years ago only a por- 
tion of the total food sales of this nation 
was adaptable to the food broker method 
of selling.” 

As one example of the widening sales 
potential, the Association executive cited 
current research in the development of 
pre-packaging of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. Once the majority of such items 
is pre-packaged at the shipper level, and 
merchandised under brand names, he 


said, it will mean that the local food 
broker will play a more important part in 
the sale and merchandising of these 
items. 

Noting growing interest among both 
manufacturers and brokers in developing 
yardsticks for measuring management 
relationships, NFBA’s President revealed 
that the “Saturday Evening Post” will 
conduct a survey dealing with techniques 
used by manufacturers in food broker 
selling. The study will seek to assemble 
bench marks to guide manufacturers. It 
will likewise receive from food. brokers 
expressions on what they desire and ex- 
pect from principals in the way of ad- 
ministrative assistance. 

Discussing the growing pressures from 
principals under which food brokers have 
operated during the past year, Mr. 
Rogers noted that many manufacturers 
marketing through food brokers, have 
expressed their concern over some of the 
unjustified demands which other princi- 
pals are placing on the brokers. “They 
feel,” he said “that such activities are 
unfair to not only you but also unfair 
to them.” 


Continuous excessive pressure on brok- 
ers by sales managers, he predicted, will 
not react constructively in the long run. 
Some brokers, he said, have indicated 
they are giving serious consideration to 
resigning accounts because “they would 
rather lose the account (even though 
very profitable) than tolerate the con- 
tinuous unfair drive and pressure.” 


By the same token, Mr. Rogers cau- 
tioned his broker audience, that profit- 
able operation is a two-way street. He 
urged them to remember their responsi- 
bilities in helping principals operate at a 
profit, too. “Most principals,” he pointed 
out, “find themselves in the same squeeze 
which brokers face today. With continu- 
ous increased costs of doing business, 
profits are becoming smaller and smaller. 
If you are to expect your principals to 
take care of you adequately, you must 
always remember your responsibility to 
do everything possible to help make them 
money.” 

As an example of pressure, Mr. Rogers 
mentioned over-emphasis on the value of 
retail merchandising, and he suggested 


NEW BROKER OFFICERS—Left to right: Third Vice Chair- 
man, H. G. Alexander, Jr. of the Alexander-Spaulding Co., Hous- 
ton, Texas; First Vice Chairman, Arthur G. Curren, Jr., Arthur 
G. Curren Company, Boston, Mass.; Member-at-large on the 
executive committee, George C. Cook, The Harry B. Cook Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md.; Second Vice Chairman, Roy W. Madden, 
R. W. Madden Company, Atlanta Ga.; National Chairman, Sloan 
McCrea, Earl V. Wilson Company, Miami, Fla.; and Treasurer, 
H. Wayne Clark, Walter Leaman Company, Washington, D. C. 

Not shown is Watson Rogers who continues as President of 
the National Food Brokers Association. 
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HOW WAS THE CONVENTION ?--Continued 


SCUTTLEBUTT 


Did they like it and what about another year? What about Atlantic City ?—Too 
many varied opinions to form a conclusion. Some of the canners were really sold on 
the December dates, though a week earlier would have been better. Others said, 
“Too close to Christmas.” . . . “December provides the opportunity to talk with 
brokers about the historically big push in January.” .. . “We’ll have to go to Atlantic 
City to see additional brokers and buyers.” ... Nearby canners especially liked the 
the set up just fine. They like Chicago. Statistics have proved that. With the 
market (?) on corn 10¢ to 20c below cost, and peas selling for—you name it, they 
are not inclined to like Atlantic City any better this year. Even so, some of these 
expressed disappointment that their Eastern and Western brokers were not there, 
and that they would, of course, take in Atlantic City. All seemed pretty well relieved 
to get away from the confusion of numbers. Yet there was some-sentiment that if 
it boiled down to a choice of continuation of the split as is, or a return to a “whole” 
convention, they would vote, if they had a vote, to return to the traditional pattern, 
confusion or no confusion. Our guess is that this will never happen—Still others 
... Atlantic City’s going to be the best convention we’ve ever had. 


The brokers provided about the same mixed reaction heard from canners, and for 
the same reasons, depending on the individual set-up. On our own, we sounded out 
one of our own pet theories, getting reactions from brokers and canners—an NFBA 
Canned Foods Division, with a particular staff member for liaison, meeting with the 
canners. Many enthusiastic responses from both brokers and canners. An interest- 
ing reaction from one canner—a broker who has not seized the opportunity to 
diversify his business in the past several years is not aggressive. ‘We are not inter- 
ested in a broker who is not aggressive.” Partially, at least, in answer to this we 
refer the reader to the Canned Foods Committee Report, which is handled sepa- 
rately, in this issue, because of its importance to a maximum number of readers. 
The second answer is that there are a number of exclusive canned food brokers (em- 
bracing frozen foods, of course) who have been most aggressive, and have increased 
their business during a time of extreme difficulty. They are not only aggressive but 
loyal, know their products and their principals, and other things being equal, can 
do a better job than the broker with broader interests. By the same token, it does 
not follow that those who have taken on other lines are necessarily traitors to the 
cause. Our point is that the Canned Foods Committee deserves the full support of 
canners. This scuttlebutt, however, is not provided with the intention of influencing 
anyone’s opinion or judgment concerning the convention staging. It is merely a 
report of what we saw and heard. In summary we believe there was a greater ten- 
dency to listen to the other side of the story and it seems reasonable to believe that 
improvements will follow naturally. Let’s wait for the Atlantic City Convention 
before passing judgment. 


THE MARKET 


And this is our “Weekly Review’. It is quite impossible, of course, to talk with 
everyone, and so it is quite possible there were some developments about which 
we did not hear. However, our guess is that any development would not be too 
exciting. To our knowledge there was no great movement—things just don’t move 
that way today, and they never did in December when things were supposedly 
normal. Today December is not too greatly different from November, or even Octo- 
ber, because buyers must continue to replace, in view of their inventory policy. There 
was no great break in the market. How could there be? There is no such thing as 
a pea market today, and beans are pretty nearly as bad. Corn is moving out very 
well at the rock bottom prices. But there definitely is nothing spectacular. Tomatoes 
and products continue in demand and prices are being firmly maintained. Didn’t 
hear too much about fruits. As a matter of fact, we didn’t see too many fruit canners. 


There were more stories making the rounds of buyer “benevolence”, and canner 
“damfoolishness” than ever before. We heard not one, nor two, but a number of 
tails of buyers willingly and knowingly paying as much as a nickel, and sometimes a 
dime more than the rock-bottom, below-cost so-called market on peas, beans, and 
corn. Apparently good buyers are seriously worried about the situation and anxious 
about a continued source of supply. We also heard additional stories of buyers who 
are taking,out their pre-season orders at prices determined at that time without 
quibble,.and in many instances these prices are considerably more than a dime above 
market. Our story of a couple of canners moving whole kernel golden corn today 
at $1.60 is no longer news. 


There also seems to be a good bit more of buying and selling among canners than 
usual. And this is most encouraging. It’s also developing into more than just buying 
and selling apparently, as we are told of working arrangements on deliveries, and 
actual buyer contact. A good sign and a trend that cannot but help the smaller 
operators—all of which adds up to the fact that the aggressive canners are thinking 
and acting, while the others are beating down their own market. 
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that possibly brokers have been bragging 
about the effectiveness of retail work so 
strongly, that it has caused some prin- 
cipals to lose appreciation of the other 
aspects of broker operation. “Remember 
that in many cases if it were not for the 
prestige and know-how of the broker, 
retail work would be of little value, as 
the merchandising would not be avail- 
able to the warehouse in the first place.” 


OFFICERS 


The huge assembly unanimously elected 
the following slate for 1958: National 
Chairman, Sloan McCrea, Earl V. Wilson 
Company, Miami, Florida; First Vice- 
Chairman, Arthur G. Curren, Jr., Arthur 
G. Curren Company, Boston, Massachu- 
setts; Second Vice-Chairman, Roy W. 
Madden, R. W. Madden, Company, At- 
lanta, Georgia; Third Vice-Chairman, H. 
G. Alexander, Jr., Alexander-Spaulding 
Company, Houston, Texas; Member-At- 
Large on the Executive Committee, 
George C. Cook, The Harry B. Cook Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Maryland; Treasurer, H. 
Wayne Clarke, Walter Leaman Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C.; Watson Rogers 
of Washington continues as President. 


The NFBA Executive Committee for 
1958 will consist of Mr. McCrea, Mr. Cur- 
ren, Mr. Madden, Mr. Cook, and the fol- 
lowing three former NFBA National 
Chairmen; George E. Dillworth (1957), 
Kierce & Dillworth, Inc., Detroit, Michi- 
gan; Walter H. Burns (1956), Walter H. 
Burns Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; Truman Graves (1955), Graves- 
Chambers Company, Seattle, Washing- 
ton. 


HIRING AND TRAINING 
OF SALESMEN 


A good appearance, and a “gift of 
gab”, all associated in the public mind 
with the so-called sales type, may not 
mean a thing in appraising a sales can- 
didate, Walter Shafer, Vice-President of 
Armour & Company, told the assembled 
salesmen. “There is no substitute for 
genuine enthusiasm to sell. First find 
this factor in a recruit, then hire him, 
train him and keep him,” he advised the 
brokers. 


The sales executive pointed out that 
the changing economic climate no longer 
permits most firms to stand a high mor- 
tality in salesmen without affecting their 
actual sales results. Before hiring then, 
he said, be sure your man is a “sales type 
of person. They have one common de- 
nominator, they like to convince and in- 
fluence people. A good salesman sells 
continuously on and off the job. It has 
been my experience that you just don’t 
hire a salesman, you hire a family”, he 
cautioned ... “. .. look for a spark of 
family enthusiasm and _ good stable 
family relations. The right sort of a man 
will work hard for his family.” 


Mr. Shafer suggested a seven point 
program to guide management in train- 
ing new sales personnel. 1—Inform your 
recruit about your company’s origin, how 
it serves the needs of your customers and 
prospects; 2—Explain all company poli- 
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cies; 3—Explain clearly all of the per- 
sonal benefits which will accrue to him 
by continuous and successful perform- 
ance; 4—Be sure he understands and 
agrees on each detail of his job responsi- 
bility; 5—Instruct him on all necessary 
technical data, teach him to sell customer 
benefits and not just product features; 
6—Be sure he understands why, and how, 
and where to handle all details of his 
paper work; 7—Teach him the simple 
fundamental steps over which every suc- 
cessful sale has to travel. A sound course 
in basic salesmanship should always be 
included in a training program. 


BUYING COMMITTEES 


W. C. Nigut, President of the William 
C. Nigut Company, Chicago, Marketing 
Consultant, provided an eye witness ac- 
count of the deliberations of buying com- 
mittees in 12 major food retailing organ- 
izations. He explained in detail the 
make-up and procedures of these com- 
mittees, which he said have assumed 
many of the responsibilities of the buyer 
in selecting the type, brand and size 
products purchased today. These screen- 
ing groups, he said, “might well be your 
strongest ally in explaining to your prin- 
cipals the ever-changing pattern of the 
retail food industry.” 


Mr. Nigut advised that the buying 
committee has come into the food mar- 
keting picture partly to remove the buy- 
ing decision from “a highly charged emo- 
tional atmosphere ... an atmosphere 
which at times in the past has been dis- 
advantageous to both the seller and the 
buyer.” He said that the committee 
serves to prevent a buyer’s personal likes 
or dislikes from unduly influencing a 
buying decision. It also helps store and 
field personnel to better understand head- 
quarters’ buying operations, through 
regular or rotating participation in com- 
mittee meetings. 


CONSUMER BUYING HABITS 


Arthur Chadwick, Merchandising Man- 
ager of “Life”, and Charles Rubens, 
Food Merchandising Manager, provided 
various aspects of the “Life” study. The 
findings were culled from 93,000 com- 
pleted interviews in more than 10,000 
homes, with 24,000 individuals. The data 
from the first report provides estimates 
of total expenditures in eight major con- 
sumer product classifications in 1956. 
Food, beverages, and tobacco, clothing 
and accessories, home operation and im- 
provement, home furnishings and equip- 
ment, medical and personal care, auto- 
motive, recreation and recreation equip- 
ment, and other goods and services. 


Mr. Rubens revealed the findings of 
one product line, frozen fruits, juices, 
and vegetables. This product line was 
highlighted, the speaker said, because 53 
percent of the brokers now handle frozen 
food lines. According to Watson Rogers, 
the number of food broker firms handling 
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frozen foods has increased 29 percent 
over 1955, and since 1949 there has been 
an increase of 108 percent. 


Mr. Rubens pointed out that expendi- 
tures of frozen fruits, juices, and vege- 
tables rise with income faster than ex- 
penditures in the over-all food category. 
The correlation, he said, between educa- 
tion and spending for frozen fruits, 
juices, and vegetables forecasts a grow- 
ing market for these and other frozen 
products, since today’s high school and 
college enrollment points with certainty 
toward better educated population in the 
future. 


AFTERNOON SESSION— 
WORKING WITH FOOD BROKERS 


As mentioned earlier, there were two 
parts to this discussion. The first pro- 
vided by Mr. Ratzesberger, had to do 
with the canners’ viewpoint, and this was 
followed by the viewpoint of other manu- 
facturers by Mr. Kilfoyle. Mr. Ratzes- 
berger pointed out that there are not 
many ready-made formulas that will 
fit all canner-broker relationships. The 
broker, he said, should be considered an 
integral part of the packer’s sales team 
and such problems as rate of commission 
should be worked out on an individual 
basis, as are most other problems that 
arise from day to day. 


The profits squeeze, accompanying ris- 
ing costs, he said, has affected canner and 
broker alike, and he pointed out that both 
have had to depend on larger volume to 
bring them a satisfactory annual return. 
“Grocery manufacturers are waging a 
constant battle to reduce costs and im- 
prove the efficiency of their operations. 
If it were not for this continuing field of 
activity, our profit margin would have 
long since vanished completely, and there 
would be even less of us in the race 
today.”’ Consequently he urged food brok- 
ers to study their operations to seek out 
areas where cost reductions and im- 
proved methods would help to combat 
this cost price squeeze. 


The well known canner’ executive 
pointed out that the increased selling ex- 
pense, due to the small orders emanating 
from “turnover minded” buyers, has not 
been accompanied by higher prices, thus 
the canners’ margin of profit has been re- 
duced. The broker, he added, quite natur- 
ally wants selling help, but in addition he 
wants competitive prices, and since all 
costs have to come out of the selling 
price, the canner can’t have both the low- 
est price and the most in selling helps 
and service. 


He suggested closer communications 
between broker and principal, both 
through sales meetings and visits by the 
broker to canner offices and plants. 


“The question of brokerage rates”, Mr. 
Ratzesberger said, “has many facets and 
deserves careful study.” He suggested 
that the rate of brokerage might vary in 
relation to many factors. For instance, 
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he noted, a broker just opening his office 
in a new market and selling a product or 
brand new to the market, might merit a 
higher rate than in the case of an estab- 
lished office and brand. “As a correlary”, 
he continued, “a brokerage office long 
established in the market and dealing in 
a product or brand with good consumer 
acceptance, might well consider plowing 
back some of the revenue into his good 
lines through some kind of extra service 
or promotional activity.” 


He pointed out that a broker doesn’t 
meet his expenses with percentages any 
more than does a canner. He stressed 
that much depends on volume, the 
amount of servicing required, and other 
factors relating to operating expenses. 
Hence, he said, a 10 percent rate on a 
small volume specialty might be inade- 
quate, whereas 3 percent on a- staple 
rapid turn-over item, might be very 
profitable. 


Mr. Kilfoyle paid tribute to NFBA, and 


especially to Watson Rogers. Because 
of the growth of your organization, he 
said, you have now entered the new era 
of holding your own meetings separately, 
where you and your principals can devote 
their undivided attention to marketing 
and distribution matters. 


Manufacturers and brokers alike need 
to reexamine everything that they do to 
offset rising costs imposed by higher 
wages, higher taxes, higher transporta- 
tion costs, and other increased operating 
expenses. As an example, he said, that 
neither the manufacturer operating his 
own sales force, nor the broker, can af- 
ford to have his man spending time cool- 
ing his heels in a buyer’s office, to pick 
up an order which may already be in the 
mails. Such obvious inefficiencies, he 
said, and a lot that are not so obvious, 
need to be eliminated, if we are‘to do an 
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Tennessee Frozen Foods Association 
will hold its Annual Meeting at the Pea- 
body Hotel, Memphis, Tennessee, March 
23 and 24, 1958. A cocktail party will be 
held on the evening of the 23rd, with the 
meeting on the 24th. Delegations are 
expected to attend from the states of 
Arkansas, Mississipi, Missouri, Louisiana 
and Oklahoma, as well as from Kentucky 
and Tennessee. 


Ohio Canners Association—The 51st 
Annual Convention of the Ohio Canners 
Association will be held at the Dayton 
Biltmore Hotel, Dayton, Ohio, December 
1 and 2, 1958. 


California Fish Canners Association— 
Joseph M. Mardesich, Jr., president, 
Franco-Italian Packing Co., Inc., Termi- 
nal Island, has been elected president of 
the California Fish Canners Association. 
The 1958 slate of officers was chosen at 
the Association’s annual meeting at the 
Ojai Valley Inn, Ojai, California. N. F. 
Trutanic, Star-Kist Foods, Inc., Terminal 
Island, was named vice-president, and J. 
R. Barry, California Marine Curing & 
Packing Co., Terminal Island, was elected 
secretary-treasurer. 


Mr. Trutanic was also named chairman 
of the Tuna Research Foundation, a divi- 
sion of the CFCA. J. S. DeSilva, Jr., 
president, South Coast Fisheries, Inc., 
Terminal Island, was re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Foundation. 


Dr. Fred W. Geise, who retired on 
December 1 as head of the Agronomy 
Division of American Can Company, will 
serve on the staff of the University of 
Wisconsin, College of Agriculture, as a 
lecturer in the Department of Dairy and 
Food Industry, beginning with the second 
semester of the current school year. Dr. 
Geise will also serve on the Board of 
Directors of Country Gardens, Inc., ac- 
cording to recent announcement by Nor- 
man QO. Sorensen, president of Country 
Gardens. Dr. Geise will make his home 
on a farm near Sun Prairie, Wisconsin, 
which he purchased a few years ago. 


R. C. Williams & Company, New York 
City institutional distributors, have an- 
nounced the election of Albert G. 
Flanders as a director. Mr. Flanders is 
presently general sales manager of the 
company and has spent most of his life 
in the food business. Ty F. Martino has 
been appointed assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer. He comes to the 


company from a local firm of certified’ 


public accountants. 


National Can Corporation has an- 
nounced the appointment of Lawrence L. 
Grunn as manager of its Cleveland, Ohio 
plant, succeeding Charles F. Lenhard, 
who has left the company. Mr. Grunn 
has been with National Can in an ad- 
ministrative position in production since 
1953, and was formerly with Standard 
Oil Company of Ohio, whose can making 
facilities were acquired by National Can. 


1958 Canners Directory—The National 
Canners Association has decided that the 
next Canners Directory for 1958-59 will 
be a simple listing of canners’ names and 
addresses, and will not include advertis- 
ing pages. Should the Association later 
decide to resume the fromer practice of 
carrying paid advertising, former adver- 
tisers will be so notified. 


American Can Company—John Stevens, 
president and chairman of the board of 
the Marathon Corporation until its recent 
merger with American Can Company, 
has been elected a Canco vice-president. 
Roy J. Sund, formerly executive vice- 
president of Marathon, has been ap- 


‘ pointed vice-president and general mana- 


ger of the Marathon Division. Both men, 
who are Canco directors, will continue to 
make their headquarters in Menasha, 
Wisconsin. 


John H.- Dulany & Son, Fruitland, 
Maryland, canners and freezers, have an- 
nounced the promotion of David L. 
Dulany to Advertising and Sales Pro- 
motion Manager succeeding E. H. 
Barden, who will resign January 1 to 
accept an executive position with a Rich- 
mond, Virginia, advertising agency. R. 
Dal Mills has been appointed National 
Sales Representative succeeding Mr. 
Dulany. Mr. Mills joined the firm in 1945 
as sales representative, was later ap- 
pointed district sales manager, and since 
1956 has been frozen food field sales 
manager. 


$300 profit. 


work. 
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NEW YORK AWARDS NJVGA WINNERS—Left to right: 
Kenneth Shoemaker, Chairman Raw Products Committee, Na- 
tional Canners Association who presented awards to the two 
New York State winners in the NJVGA Canning Crops Contest 
at the New York State Canners and Freezers Association 72nd 
Annual Convention in Buffalo on December 5th; James Shepard, 
Eiba, 1957 national champion in the NJVGA Variety Trials 
Contest; Donald Heinzman, Geneva, Northeastern Regional and 
New York State winner of the NJVGA Canning Crops Contest 
this year; and Edward Steele, Association president for 1957. 
Young Shepard grew 17 varieties of tomatoes on a one acre 
plot to test performance as to yield, quality, color, crack resist- 
ance and other growth characteristics. His one acre field pro- 
duced more than 20 tons of fruit from which he netted nearly 


The Heinzman project was three acres of beets which yielded 
a total of 43 tons for which he was paid a total of $960 for his 
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Lord-Mott Company, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, canners, have announced the elec- 
tion of David S. Johnson to the presi- 
dency of the company. Mr. Johnson is a 
graduate of Johns Hopkins University 
and began his business career with 
Corkran-Hill Company, a Baltimore Divi- 
sion of Swift & Company. He went with 
Lord-Mott as production manager in 1942 
and a year later was named vice-presi- 
dent in charge of production, until 1955, 
when he was named executive vice-presi- 
dent. Well known to the trade, Mr. 
Johnson has been active in the affairs of 
the Tri-State Packers Association as a 
member of the Board of Directors as well 
as serving as second vice-president in 
1955 and first vice-president in 1956. Leo 
Belz, associated with the company since 
1926, has been elected a vice-president of 
the company. 


MILITARY PROCUREMENT 
PROCEDURE DISCUSSED 


At a meeting in Chicago last week 
called by the National Canners Associa- 
tion, a group of canners interested in 
Quartermaster buying of canned vege- 
tables and fruits reviewed the current 
method by which the Military Subsis- 
tence Supply Agency is purchasing the 
small business portion of its canned food 
requirements.. It was the consensus of 
both small and large canners that the 
present method is very unsatisfactory, 
and recommendations will be made to the 
Department of Defense that the proce- 
dure followed in 1956 be re-instated for 
procurement of subsistence items. 


The following is the present method of 
procurement: Small business, to qualify 
as the supplier of the portion reserved 
for small business, must submit a bid on 
the unreserved portion of. the total re- 
quirement at the lowest price at which 
any award is made to a small business 
bidder. This need be only for the mini- 
mum acceptable quantity-such as a single 
car. The small business with the lowest 
award price on the unreserved portion is 
then allowed first chance to supply the 
entire reserved portion of the require- 
ment at the highest price paid any bidder 
on the unreserved portion. 


The 1956 procedure was to procure the 
reserved, as well as the unreserved, por- 
tion by informal bidding. A small busi- 
ness concern was permitted to bid on the 
reserved portion only if it had first bid 
on the unreserved portion and its bid 
price was no greater than 120% of the 
highest award made thereon. On the re- 
served portion, the procurement agency 
would then make no award at a price 
higher than the highest award made on 
the unreserved portion. 


QUARTERMASTER ITEMS 


The Military Subsistence Supply 
Agency has furnished lists of items 
which, according to its present policy, 
are being procured (1) on a 100% 
annual basis, (2) on a 50% annual and 
50% as needed basis, and (3) entirely on 
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Exclusive Canned Foods Brokers Call 
For Cooperation in Meeting 
New Problems 


Changes in merchandising practices 
and the trend toward mergers in both the 
distributing and canned foods processing 
fields have created “a real problem” for 
exclusive canned food brokers. This was 
the gist of the annual report of the 
National Food Brokers’ Association 
Canned Food Committee, prepared for 
the 54th Annual Convention of the 
association. 


The most successful canned food mar- 
keting programs during the past year, 
the committee report said, have been re- 
ported by brokers with specialty and 
merchandising experience who have ap- 
plied these methods to independent can- 
ner sales. 


Sumining up the conclusions of the 
Committee’s members, it reported in 
part: “It is quite apparent that some 
brokers who were formerly exclusive 
canned food distributors have now been 
forced to extend their operations to other 
products to maintain earnings. On the 
other hand, some brokers have added so 
many specialty and branded items to 
their lines that canners have felt dis- 
posed to transfer their accounts to 
brokers dealing exclusively in canned 
foods. In such cases, the brokers have 
been able to maintain their earnings or 
even increase them to some extent.” 


The earnings of many brokers, the re- 
port noted, have been adversely affected 
by mergers in the distributing field which 
have eliminated purchasing offices in 
some markets. Canner mergers, too, have 
brought a severe revenue loss to some 
brokers. In some instances, the report 
noted, such mergers have been instru- 
mental in forcing brokers to merge to ad- 
just to the new situation. In some in- 
stances the representative of only the 


parent canner company was retained to 
take over the entire distribution. 

Other 1957 developments affecting the 
operation of exclusive canned food 
brokers, the report pointed out, include: 

1. Changes in distributor merchandis- 
ing programs developed by the 
growing use of trading stamps in 
food retailing. 

2. Removal of many buying offices to 
the outskirts of cities, necessitating 
an appointment system for broker 
interviews. Here, much loss in time 
and travel cost has been experienced 
where buying rules providing for 
no phone calls or other interrup- 
tions during the time allotted to 
broker interviews have not been 
enforced. The ensuing time limita- 
tion, the report explained, prevents 
a broker from covering old items 
and also trying to develop a mar- 
ket for new products. 


“There is no denying the fact that a 
continuous change has taken place in the 
activities of brokers,” The report said, 
“and some canners feel dissatisfied with 
their position in this highly competitive 
market. The variation of merchandsing 
methods has without a doubt increased 
the mortality rate in retail and wholesale 
markets, and this has been coincident 
with a reduction in the number of inde- 
pendent packers competent to match 
marketing problems of today. 

“Quite to the contrary of the experi- 
ence of previous years, exclusive canned 
food brokers are now facing a real pro- 
blem to maintain established sales re- 
cords.” 


“For the future welfare of both canner 
and broker,” the Committee report con- 
cluded, “it is essential that a feeling of 
close cooperation be maintained between 
them.” 


an as needed basis. The classification of 
items is subject to change from time to 
time. The current lists were prepared in 
August 1957 and indicate that additional 
Nips (Notice of Intent to Purchase) are 
likely on the “as needed” items from 1957 
packs. 


(1) 100% Annual (First Nip listed 
annual requirements) Dehydrated apples, 
applesauce, apricots, asparagus, lima 
beans, blackberries, blueberries, tomato 
catsup, RSP cherries, sweet cherries, 
chili-sauce, whole grain corn, figs, de- 
hydrated fruit mix, dehydrated onions, 
peaches, peas, dehydrated green peppers, 
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pineapple, pineapple juice, plums, sweet 


potatoes, dehydrated white -.potatoes, 
pumpkin, spinach, tomatoes, « tomato 
paste. 

(2) 50% Annual—50% As :Needed 


(First Nip listed half of annual require- 
ments). Snap beans, tomato juice, car- 
rots, cream-style corn. 


(3) As ‘Needed (Each Nip lists about 
quarter of annual requirements). Apples, 
apple juice, bean sprouts, beets, cran- 
berry sauce, fruit cocktail, grape juice, 
tomato puree, grapefruit, “grapefruit 
juice, grapefruit & orange juice, orange 
juice, pears, prunes, raisins; sauerkraut. 
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THE FLORIDA FREEZE 


Still no final report of the extent of damage. A special meeting for the pur- 
pose of discussing processing of freeze-damaged oranges into frozen concen- 
trated orange juice has been summoned by the Florida Citrus Commission, for 
Friday, December 20. The Commission’s Concentrate Committee will meet jointly 
with the special Industry Concentrate Committee, representativs of major can 
manufacturing companies and specially invited guests. 


Here is the official Weather Bureau Report just received: “Hard freeze in 
all areas except lower East Coast on 12th and 13th. Minima on 12th, generally 
in low 20’s in North, near freezing on lower East Coast. Strong winds in 12th 
held maxima to low 40’s in North, near 50 degrees in South. Temperatures in 
colder areas dropped below freezing 6:00 P.M. evening of 12th. General freezing 
in all locations by midnight, except immediate lower East Coast. Winds on night 
of 11th and 12th made protective measures difficult in most areas. Minima in 
North and Central on morning of 13th approximated historic freezes of December 
1934 and January 1940, ranging from middle teens in North to near freezing on 
immediate lower East Coast. Citrus suffered considerable damage. Ice reported 
in fruit in many areas. Some fruit frozen solid in isolated areas. Many groves 
experienced five to 10 hours of below 24 degrees. No reliable estimate of total 
damage available. Unofficial estimates range from 25 to 35 percent, depending 
upon future developments. All remaining tender truck and some hardy truck 
in North and Central destroyed. Considerable truck loss in Everglades and 
many places experienced seven hours of below 28 degrees. Protective meas- 
ures on lower East Coast saved many crops. Temperatures in Southern Dade 
County remained near or slightly above freezing. Overall losses in that area 
generally expected light. Greatest damage to beans, squash, and cucumbers.” 


Citrus canners and freezers are withdrawn from the market. Considerably 
higher prices are expected with new lists. 


The damage to vegetables is expected to affect the bean and tomato markets 
especially. California shippers of fresh vegetables reacted immediately with 
higher prices. With fresh vegetables scarce and high, a sharp pick up in con- 
sumer demand for the canned and frozen items these coming weeks will be the 
inevitable result. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


appearance. Apparently two important 


Steady Replacement Buying—Florida Freeze 
Speculation — Citrus Canners Withdraw — 
Better Market Tone For Maine Sardines— 
Salmon And Shrimp Supply Extremely Lim- 
ited—Tuna Quiet—Increased Demand For 
Tomatoes—Improved Demand For Limas— 
Peas And Corn Irregular—Fruits Quiet. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 19, 1957 
THE SITUATION—The usual taper- 


ing off in buyers interest as the year-end 
holidays approached failed to make its 
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factors accounted for this, the price at- 
tractiveness and the extreme cold 
weather developments, especially in the 
Eastern marketing zone. Another con- 
tributing feature was the position of 
fresh vegetables, which in many in- 
stances were extremely strong. There 
were intimations of important replace- 
ment buying especially vegetables, while 
the retail movement of these increased. 


In fish, the scarcities of many items 
again attracted attention. Maine sardines 
which have been dragging in both volume 
and prices for some time developed con- 
siaerable steadiness with the belief that 
after the turn of the year there will be 
a much better interest. However, replace- 
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ments on salmon, shrimp, crabmeat and 
like items is impossible at this time. 


THE OUTLOOK—The Florida freeze, 
oi course, attracted broad attention. One 
press report stated that the cold weather 
in that State was the most severe uf the 
century. The loss of fresh vegetables, 
and especially citrus crops at first glance 
appears to have been enormous, but pos- 
sibly a more detailed account later may 
be more moderate. However, all citrus 
juice processors withdrew and intend to 
stay out of the market until the situation 
is clarified. The damage to tomatoes is 
also expected to be serious. Florida was 
expected to be a heavy supplier this sea- 
son to help fill the shortages in the East 
and Mid-west. The crop was just about 
reaching maturity. Here also the trade 
wili have to wait for more complete de- 
tails. Aside from this situation, the call 
is expected to be maintained for many 
of the specialty items usually wanted at 
this season of the year. A steady price 
trend is expected. 


CITRUS JUICES—The Florida freeze 
was supposed to have brought extensive 
damage to the fruit, although it was ad- 
mitted that actual losses will not be de- 
teimined for several days. A direct re- 
sult of the cold weather was the estab- 
lishment of an embargo against ship- 
ments of fresh fruit out of Florida by the 
Citrus Commission. Many felt that this 
was unfavorable, for shippers will hold 
back the good fruit and move the dam- 
aged as soon as the embargo is lifted. 
There was a firmer undertone to the 
citrus market as a result of this develop- 
ment. Prices named prior to withdrawal 
were about as follows: Unsweetened 
orange juice was unchanged at $1.10 for 
2s and $2.40 for 46 oz. On the sweetened 
the market was higher, 2s gaining 5 cents 
a dozen, to a basis of $1.07%, 46 oz. 10 
cents to $2.35 and 10s 20 cents to $5.20 
per dozen, f.o.b. shipping point. Blended 
moved up 2% cents on 2s to $1.02%, 7% 
cents on 46 oz. to $2.15 and 15 cents on 
10s to $4.85. Sweetened grapefruit juice 
was also firmer at 95 cents for 2s, up 
2% cents, 5 cents on 46 oz. to $2.05 and 
10 cents on 10s to $4.65 per dozen f.o.b. 
There were no offerings of tangerine 
juice. Sections were also firmer at $4.60 
for 46 oz., for fancy heavy syrup, $1.10 
for 8 oz. and $1.72% for 303s, all per 
dozen f.o.b. 
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MAINE SARDINES—A better market 
tone was in evidence, although this was 
not accompanied by a change in the price 
structure. The indications are that the 
demand will pick-up as the season ad- 
vances, especially with the turn of the 
year when Lenten requirements will be- 
gin to make itself felt. The quantity 
remaining unsold was not considered 
excessive at Maine points. 


SALMON—There is a good demand in 
this market, but the problem is to secure 
stocks other than chums. These are avail- 
able at $11.50 to $12.00 for halves and 
$19.00 for talls. The trade, however, is 
interested largely in Columbia River 
chinooks and the volume offering is very 
small. The offering of a few lots re- 
sulted in sales around $24.00 to $26.00 
per case halves f.o.b. as to quantity and 
seller. It is also certain that there will 
be a heavy demand later for chinooks, as 
well as pinks and red Alaskas, but stocks 
are now at a minimum and no replace- 
ments are possible until well into the 
Summer months of 1958. 


SHRIMP—This is another item in very 
short supply and one where the demand 
is heavy. Canners are unable to obtain 
adequate stocks of the raw fish owing 
to the sharp bidding by freezers and 
fresh market operators. In view of the 
situation, prices are nominal. Shipments 
are being made largely on the basis of 
a few cases at a time. In a nominal way 
regular broken was quoted at $4.10 to 
$4.30 per dozen, f.o.b. for 5 oz. while 
tiny was $4.40 to $4.60 as to seller and 
small from $4.65 to $4.85 per dozen, f.o.b. 


TUNA—There is not much buying ac- 
tivity at the moment inasmuch as most 
of the large wholesale and distributor 
outlets are well supplied. Furthermore, 
most of the west coast boat operators 
are busy with construction work and re- 
pair and as a result new packing is large- 
ly limited. Stocks here are ample for 
needs, while the market maintains a 
steady tone inasmuch as there is no spe- 
cial sales pressure. Fancy California 
pack albacore halves, white meat, are 
quoted as to seller, pack and quantity 
desired from $11.50 to $15.75 per case 
f.o.b. shipping point. 


TOMATOES — Cold weather brought 
an increased demand with the offerings 
from the East and mid-west limited. 
Maryland sellers were maintaining a 
basis of $1.37% for 303s standards, 
$2.12% for 2%s and $7.50 for 10s, per 
dozen, f.o.b. while California standards, 
308s, were $1.30, 24%s $1.90 and 10s $6.85 
per dozen, f.,o.b. There is a heavy demand 
from soup manufacturers, as well as 
wholesalers here and the feeling is that 
after the turn of the year this buying in- 
terest will broaden. The question will be 
as to where importent stocks will be 
located. 
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LIMA BEANS—A somewhat irregular 
price position developed. For fancy small 
all greens 303s, $1.85 was asked as 
against $1.75 a short while ago, but at 
the same time fancy: pod-run all green 
10s, were off 10 cents a dozen to the basis 
of $9.50 per dozen. The demand has 
picked up and there is buying for future 
shipment as well. For 303s, most sellers 
were asking $2.15 to $2.85 fancy, mediums 
$1.65 and fancy pod run all green $1.45, 
per dozen f.o.b. Maryland shipping point. 
Michigan sellers were offering fancy tiny 
all green 303s, at $2.35, small $1.95, 
medium $1.50 and green and whites $1.35 
per dozen, f.o.b. 


PEAS—To put it mildly, pea prices are 
irregular. The trade is standing by wait- 
ing for some kind of pattern to develop. 
Preliminary reports indicate a heavy re- 
tail movement and possibly later there 
will be requests for important replace- 
ments. Under the circumstances prices 
mean little. There were some offerings 
of standards Alaskas at $1.10, extra 
standards $1.45, standard sweets at $1.10, 
extra standards $1.15 and fancy sweets 
at $1.45 per dozen, f.o.b. Maryland ship- 
ping points. Fancy sweets 5 sieve, f.o.b. 
Wisconsin were cut by some sellers 12% 
cents a dozen to the basis of $1.20 per 
dozen, for 303s. 


SWEET CORN — Some easiness was 
noted in sections of the list. However, 
the trade opinion is that due to the vari- 
ous deals being offered, early retail move- 
ment may be shown to have been very 
large. Still stocks are heavy and some 
packers continue to press the issue. Some 
Maryland canners offer extra standards 
303s, at $1.15, off 5 cents a dozen and 
standards $1.05, also off 5 cents a dozen, 
while standard cream style golden was 
offered at $1.10 for 303s, off 5 cents a 
dozen. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Not much 
can be said in the way of new price devel- 
opments. Activity centers in the move- 
ment of goods against contracts and is 
expected to be limited to this until after 
the turn of the year. Most of the large 
retail and distributor outlets in this area 
are reported to be well supplied and in 
a position to meet a good share of cur- 
rent and nearby needs. There were some 
spot offerings on 2% irregular halves 
Elbertas in heavy syrup at $2.40 f.o.b. 
California and also sliced in -light syrup 
at $2.30, also f.o.b. West Coast shipping 
points. 
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Malayan Tin Bureau, Washington, D.C. 
has announced the appointment of R. 
Dennison Coursen as Director of the 
Bureau succeeding Lynn W. Meekins, who 
is retiring on January 1. Mr. Coursen 
has been deputy directory of the Bureau 
since November 1, 1956, going to the 
Bureau from Northrup, King & Company, 
Minneapolis seedsmen. Mr. Meekins will 
continue to serve the Bureau in a con- 
sulting capacity for the next two years. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Inventory Taking Slows Business — Apple- 


sauce Unsettled—Kraut Selling At Current |. 


Prices—Corn Lacks Confidence—Wax Beans 
Under Pressure — Tomatoes Unchanged — 
Peas Ease—Fruit Deals End. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Dee. 14, 1957 


THE SITUATION — This week found 
business in Chicago very much on the 
slow side. Activity on holiday items has 
come to an end and then there is the 
usual bugaboo of year end inventories 
which make an excellent excuse whether 
tne facts justify it or not. However, on 
the factual side, many distributors are 
complaining about a serious lack. of 


movement to the retail trade and that | 


does make a difference in the buyer’s 
thinking. There is also a gnawing un- 
easiness on the part of many distributors 
about business in general and how it may 
effect the movement of foodstuffs. All 
of this leads to a serious lack of confi- 
dence so necessary to any volume buying. 

Markets generally are unchanged this 
week with the firm ones showing a ten- 
dency to stay that way and considerable 
trading in evidence where they are weak. 
Prices are lower on peas as some of the 
major independent canners in Wisconsin 
have seen fit to adjust quotations down- 
ward recently in an effort to keep pace 
with the processors of nationally adver- 
tised brands. Wax beans have come in 
for some serious price cutting as New 
York canners make an effort to step up 
the movement of a heavy pack in that 
area. The applesauce market continues 
confused at best with some canners push- 
ing prices higher and others content to 
confirm business at present lower prices. 
Corn, beets and carrots are doing no bet- 
ter which means they are just about hold- 
ing their own. One fact on the credit 
side of the ledger is the orders and ship- 
ping instructions that have been forth- 
coming on Cling peaches, corn and peas 
where special promotional allowances 
were offered some time ago. It appears 
these allowances will be withdrawn as of 
December 31st as originally announced. 
Apparently, the desired results have been 
obtained. 


APPLESAUCE —Canners of apple-— 


sauce are having difficulty coming’ to 
some kind of an agreement as to what 
applesauce is worth these days. There are 
those that are holding at $1.40 for fancy 
303s and $7.75 for tens and then quota- 
tions are heard here as low as°$1.30 and 
$7.25 which makes things slightly con- 
fused. As a result, current trading is no 
better than routine and probably won’t be 
any different until the market settles 
down. 


KRAUT—Despite the weakness of cer- 
tain other major vegetables, kraut is 
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holding well at current prices and is sell- 
ing even better. Colder weather here is 
giving an added push to sales and dis- 
tributors are doing their part. Sales are 
going at $5.15 for fancy tens, $1.50 for 
2%s and $1.10 for 3038s. 


CORN — This item continues in the 
doldrums. Fancy 303s have sold here at 
$1.15 with other canners holding at $1.25 
feeling they would rather sit tight than 
sell at a loss. Extra standard is doing 
no better than $1.10 with a few offerings 
of standard at $1.07% although most 
canners are holding at $1.10. The trade 
have no confidence in this market and are 
buying only as needed. 


BEANS—tThis week found offerings of 
fancy three sieve cut wax here as low as 
$1.35 for 303s and $8.25 for tens with 
extra standard fives at $1.25 and $7.50 
down considerably from previous quota- 
tions. The pressure in this case has 
come from New York where a lot of 
wax beans are still looking for a home. 
It has also created and unusual situa- 
tion where wax beans are selling for a 
lot less than green which are generally 
quoted at $1.55 for 303s and $9.00 for 
tens. 


TOMA TOES—Little change to report 
this week with trading pretty much at 
a minimum as the trade are content now 
to buy as needed in view of current 
prices. However, slow sales are not going 
to concern those with goods to sell as 
there is obviously not enough to go 
around anyhow. Standards continue at 
$1.50 for 303s and $8.25 for tens with 
extra standards at $1.70 and $8.75 to 
$9.00. 


PEAS — This market is easier as a 
heavy pack in Wisconsin is having its 
effect. Fancy three Alaskas are available 
now at $1.60 for 303s and $9.00 for tens 
down from previous quotations. Prices 
on extra standards vary quite a bit par- 
ticularly on sweets and the anxious sell- 
ers are not too far away from the price 
of standards. Peas seem to be selling 
well at the retail level but the trade are 
keeping their working stocks at a mini- 
mum. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—From all in- 
dications this month will see the end of 
special promotional allowances on Cling 
peaches as shipments into Chicago from 
California have been very heavy and this 
market is not an isolated case. Freestone 
peaches are strong on the basis of $3.20 
for fancy 2%s and may move higher 
after the turn of the year. Spot stocks of 
good quality are short and canners are 
trading among themselves. Unsold stocks 
of cocktail appear to be insufficient to 
carry the industry to another pack and 
makes current price shading look a little 
silly. However, the bulk of shipments 
reaching here are being billed on the 
basis of $3.20 for 2% choice and $11.60 
for tens. The situation on California 
pears is looking up somewhat due to the 
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short pack in the Northwest where sup- 
plies of popular counts and grades are 
searce. Overall trading on fruit has been 
pretty much on the routine side except 
in the case of Cling peaches. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Future Stock Movements Look Good—Dry 
Beans Slow—Canners Pushing Spinach—As- 
paragus Expected To Pick Up — Pumpkin 
Moving Nicely—Florida Freeze And Light 
California Crop Tightening Citrus—Apple- 
sauce Moving Well But Prices Down—Olive 
Promotion Planned—Fish Quict. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Dec. 20, 1957 


THE SITUATION—The movement of 
most items in canned fruits and vege- 
tables of California pack during the first 
two weeks in December have been well 
above those of recent years and with 
some special deals still in effect this is 
expected to continue during the rest of 
the month. Holdings of cling peaches and 
fruit cocktail have been cut down materi- 
ally and while large, are no longer con- 
sidered excessive. The manner in which 
distributors are ordering indicate that 
canned foods are going into consumption 
at a rate above normal and that this is 
expected to continue. It is still too early 
to make any estimates of 1958 crops and 
packs but growers of fruits and vege- 
tables are heartened by the heavy preci- 
pitation of rain so early in the season. 
All weather stations in the State, with a 
single exception, report a heavier rain- 
fall than normal to date. Tomatoes are 
being especially firmly held, with ship- 
ment going into territories not often 
served. Most items in the fish list are 
moving rather slowly but increased in- 
terest is expected after the end of the 
year. 


DRY BEANS—The dry bean market 
has slowed down quite noticeably during 
the past two weeks, with canners vir- 
tually out of the market. The early rains 
caused considerable damage and_ the 
acutal size of the crop is still unknown. 
Canners placed some sizeable orders 
earlier in the season at substantially 
higher prices than had prevailed for 


CANNERS AND BROKERS—You 
can greatly assist us in keeping our 
“Canned Food Prices” page correct 
if you will put us on your mailing 
list to receive your price quotations 
as issued. THE CANNING TRADE, 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 
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months and further commitments are ex- 
pected to be on a rather limited scale for 
some time. Sales of Small White have 
been made at $9.15 per 100 pounds, with 
Large Limas moving at $11.00. 


SPINACH—Unsold stocks of spinach 
in first hands are rather heavier than de- 
sired and with the canning season but 
little more than two months away, efforts 
are being made by some canners to speed 
up the movement. Sales have been re- 
ported during the week for fancy at: 8-oz. 
85 cents per dozen; No. 303, 1.10; No. 
2%s, $1.50 and No. 10s, $4.50. Some 
operators are directing attention to the 
fact that No. 2%s were formerly quoted 
at $1.60 and .that the heaviest efforts 
seems to be focused on this item. As far 
as can be learned no fall pack was made. 


ASPARAGUS—Fresh asparagus will be 
appearing on the market in less than two 
months and this is causing canners to 
make special efforts to move holdings. 
List prices remain as in recent weeks 
here and there special deals are being 
made. Canners note that as soon as the 
fresh item appears in the market the 
demand for canned asparagus shows an 
improvement. The first fresh asparagus 
sells at a high price and this induces the 
thrifty housewife to buy the canned ite 

at a distinct saving. . 


PUMPKIN—A good pack of pumpkin 
has been made in California and the West 
Coast and this is moving to the markets 
at a good pace. The opening prices on a 
featured line are, per dozen: $1.20 for 
No. 308, $1.70 on No. 2%s, and $5.00 on 
No. 10s. 


CITRUS—tThe orange crop in Califor- 
nia this year is rated as the lightest since 
1929 and promises to be but about 
25,000,000 boxes. The lemon crop is esti- 
mated at 14,000,000 boxes, less than last 
year, but still above average. Canners of 
juice, with interests in California and 
Florida, have withdrawn from the mar- 
ket, following the disastrous freeze in 
the South. 


APPLESAUCE—A good movement of 
canned applesauce is noted in the Cali- 
fornia territory, but prices are below 
those of recent years. Considerable fruit 
has been brought in from the outside and 
competition is keen. Choice No. 303’s 
move at $1.20 a dozen and fancy at $1.40, 
with only featured brands commanding 
more. 


OLIVES—The California Olive Advi- 
sory Board is launching plans for an out- 
standing promotion of the canned item, 
with a pack of about 2,100,00 cases to be 
moved. The services of an advertising 
agency have been secured, and a wide- 
spread publicity campaign will be 
launched shortly. Olives are listed as one 
of the ten most profitable food items a 
grocer handles and efforts will be made 
to stimulate the demand in other than the 
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Pacific Coast territory, where consump- 
tion is now largely centered. 


PRUNE JUICE—Prune juice of Cali- 
fornia pack has advanced somewhat in 
price, with quarts now listed at $3.20 and 
No. 211 at $1.25. This is a specialty that 
is coming into favor in various parts of 
the country. 


FISH—The canned fish market re- 
mains rather quiet, despite reports of 
smaller packs of many items in the list. 
California sardines are in especially 
small supply, owing to light runs of the 
fish and a long strike of fishermen. Prices 
on No. 1 ovals in tomato sauce are $9.50 
to $9.75 a case. Salmon is moving slowly 
despite small packs in most districts. 


CALIFORNIA TOMATO PACKS 


The 1957 California pack of tomatoes 
totaled 9,651,914 actual cases, consisting 
of 3,565,965 Fancy; 2,092,896 Extra 
Standard, 3,454,850 Standard, and 538, 
203 Italian type, according to a report 
issued December 14 by the Canners 
League of California. The 1957 Cali- 
fornia pack of canned tomato juice was 
13,703,044 actual cases. Comparable 
packs of these two items for last year 
were: Tomatoes 11,592,042 cases; and 
Tomato Juice 16,298,709 cases. 


Other 1957 California tomato products 
packs announced by the League were: 
tomato catsup 11,976,893 cases; tomato 
chili sauce, 1,158,999 cases; tomato sauce 
and/or hot sauce, 6,028,739 cases; tomato 
puree, 2,316,664 cases; tomato paste, 
6,569,689 cases; and tomato products not 
elsewhere specified 922,006 cases. 


Comparable 1956 tomato products 
packs in actual cases were: tomato 
catsup 14,428,363; tomato chili sauce, 
1,499,354; tomato sauce and/or hot sauce, 
9,027,509; tomato puree, 2,916,211; to- 
mato paste, 9,414,175; and tomato pro- 
ducts not elsewhere specified, 743,501 
cases. 


1957 AUDITED PACKS OF 
CALIFORNIA CANNED FRUITS 


Issued by Canners League of California 
December 14, 1957 


Cling Fruit 
Case & Can Size Peaches Cocktail 

Cases Cases 
24/2%, 10,920,194 4,019,043 
6/10 3,744,859 1,277,130 
24/2 260,897 
24/308, (1T & 300)............... 5,816,101 7,517,559 
48/8Z 1,411,932 1,806,702 
41,511 2,447 


21,934,597 14,883,778 
18,483,696 10,637,671 


Fruits for Mixed Spiced 
Case & Can Size Salad Fruits Peaches 
ases Cases Cases 
315,040 104,030 387,511 
134,379 116,810 85,452 
24/303, (1T 
& 300) 590,970 55,984 17,514 
Total—Actual 
Ces 1,172,379 279,360 490,477 
Total—24/24, 
853,778 244,696 476,283 


Source: Cling Peach Advisory Board 


Comparable packs in 1956, basis 24/2% 
were: Cling peaches, 21,322,416; Fruit 
cocktail, 11,032,855; Fruits for Salad, 
916,809; Mixed Fruits, 264,747; Spiced 
Cling Peaches, 400,200. 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 
December 11, 1957 
CANNED APPLES 


1956-57 1957-58 

(Basis 6/10s) 
Carryover, Sept. 1... 697,673 963,301 
Supply 3,274,597 3,653,448 
Shipments during Nov. ...... 338,811 383,996 
Ship. Sept. 1 to Dee, 1........ 975,676 985,463 

CANNED APPLESAUCE 

1956-57 1957-58 

(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, Sept. 1... 1,124,446 2,357,876 
Supply 13,404,786 14,002,468 
Shipments during Nov. ...... 1,162,577 1,276,368 
Ship. Sept. 1 to Dee. 1........ 3,948,677 4,238,176 


MARKET NEWS 


FOOD PROCESSORS 
SHORT COURSE 


The Department of Food and Dairy 
Technology of Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Oregon, has announced that the 
37th Annual Food Processors Short 
Course will be held at the college Janu- 
ary 13 through January 31, 1958. 

For the first time this course will be 
held in a three-year sequence, and once 
the course is begun, no new students will 
be admitted. 

For this first year the course proper 
will begin January 20, running through 
January 24. Two double seaming courses 
will be given beginning January 13 
through 17 under the direction of Ameri- 
can Can Company personnel, and another 
beginning January 27 through 31 under 
Continental Can Company personnel. 

For the second year the course will be 
held in the winter of 1959 and the third 
year in the winter of 1960, dates to be 
later determined. 

There will be a fee of $5.00 for the first 
session of the three-year sequence and 
$1.00 per day for each of the two double 
seaming courses. 

Full information may be _ obtained 
from: James H. Dietz, Department of 
Food and Dairy Technology, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, Oregon. 


Seabrook Farms Company, Seabrook, 
New Jersey, has rounded out its frozen 
food line with the introduction of con- 
centrated orange juice in 6 and 12 ounce 
cans. The product is being distributed 
East of the Mississippi River to chain 
and independent retail outlets, and sales 
are being promoted with point-of-sale 
material. 


Processor and Fieldmen’s Conference— 
The Annual Conference for fieldmen and 
processors will be held at the Kellogg 
Center, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Michigan, February 10 to 12, 
1958, S. K. Ries, assistant professor of 
horticulture has announced. 


COMMEMORATIVE TRAY in recognition of C. H. Musselman 
Company’s 50th anniversary is presented to John A. Hauser (left), 
Musselman president, by Ralph E. Willing, veteran American Can 
Company salesman who has been calling on the Pennsylvania 
apple packers for more than 35 years. Canco designed and manu- 
factured a quantity of specially-imprinted trays for distribution 
by Musselman to employes and friends during the anniversary 


year. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
unless otherwise specified. 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 3.35 
Mammoth 3.30 
Larg 3.30 
Med.-Small 3.20 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal...........-... 2.80 
Large 2.75 
Med.-Small 2.70 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 4.65 
Mammoth 4.60 
Large 4.50 
Medium 4.35 
gy Eey., All Gr., Cuts & Tips 
Ne 
No. 300 2 40 
BEANS, SrrincLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
1.55-1.75 
No. 10 9.00 
Gr. No. 308.......... 1.35-1.45 
8.75-9.00 
oO. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.25 
Cut, Gr., No. 308..........1.15-1.20 
1 6.50 
Ex. “Std., Wax, No. 308........ ¥ 40-1.45 
Std. 1.20-1.25 
New York & Pa. 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 308......2.10 
No. 10 11.25 
Cut, Fey., No. 1.40-1.55 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308.......... 1.20-1.30 
No. 10 7.15-8.00 
Std., Cut, 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
be Style, No. 308........ 1.70- 
Wax, Fey., Wh. 3 sv., No. at 50 
No. 10 1.75 
Cat 8 avs 
No. 10 8.75-9.50 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308.......... 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 7.75-8.50 
Std., ‘Cut, No. 303 1.40 
No. 10 6.75-7.50 
Gr., a Fey., No. 308........ 1.90-2.25 
No. 11.50 
Fey., Gut, 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Ex. Std., BOR 1.25- 4 
No. 10 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
Wax, ~~. Cut, 3 sv., 
1.35-1.50 
No. +-8.25-8.50 
8.00 
No. 10 7.75 
NorTHWEST 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308............1.8214 
No. 10 10.25 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308........ 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.05-8.10 
1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.75-7.85 
FLonipa 
No. 8.00 
"std. No. 303 1.35 
7.00- 50 
ste "No. 303 20 
No. 10 75 
TEXAS 
9.50 
Bx, Bed, Cut Gr., No. 308.......... 1. 
7 
sue ‘Cut, 1.15 
No. 10 6.25 
OZARKS 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 303........:000 1.10 
No. 10 6.00 
BEANS, LIMA 
East 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 308........ 2. 60 
No. 10 3.75 
Small, 2. 2.10 
.12.00-12.25 
Medium, No. 1.75-1 
| 10.25-10.7 
Mip-Wesr 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 308........ 2.25-2.40 
No. 10 — 
Small, No. 303 1.85 
No. 10 — 
Med., No. 303 1.65 
No. 10 — 
BEETS 


Md., Fey., 
NO, 808 90° 95 


Fey., Sliced, No. 303.......... 1.00-1.10 
Midwest, Fey., Sl., 8 oz... -85 
No. 1.00-1.05 
No. 5.25-5.75 
Diced, No. -90 
No. 10 4.00-4.75 
CARROTS 
Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 
No. 1.05 
No. 5.25 
Sliced, No: 1.25 
No. 10 7.90 
CORN 
East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
No. 8.50-9.00 
oO. 8.25-8.50 
No. 7.00 
Fey., No. 303........1.50-1.70 
oO. 8.50-9.50 
Ex. Std. 1.40-1.50 
MIDWEST 
W.K., C.S., Gold., Fey., 
No. 12 oz. 
No. 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., No. 303... 
No, 
Std., 
No. 10. 
W.K. & C.S. Co. Gent. 
No. 10 8.75 
NO. BOB 1.35-1.45 
No. 10 8.25 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 7.540 
PEAS 
East ALASKAS 
1 sv., No. 303 2.75 
2 sv., 8 oz. 1.40 
2 sv., No. 303 2.30 
3 sv., No. 303 1.75 
3 sv., No. 1 9.50 
Ex. Std., 2 1.80-1.90 
3 sv., ‘No. 1.50-1.60 
No 10 : 8.75 
4 sv., No. 303 1.40 
Std., 3 sv., No. 303 -1.25-1.30 
4 2 
No. 
Pod Re ‘5-1. 20 
East SWEETS 
ny Run, No. 308........ 55 
00 
sti, 1.20- 40 
8.00-8.50 
No. 10 7.25-7.50. 
MIDWEST ALASKAS 
1 sv., No. 303 . 
1 sv., No. 10 
2 sv., No. 303 
2 sv., No. 1 
3 sv., No, 303 
3 sv., No. 10........ 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 oz 
3 sv., No. 303 
3 sv., No. 10 
4 sv., No. 303 
4 sv., No. 10..... 
Std., 3 sv., 8 oz 
3 sv., No. 303 
3 sv., No. 10 
4 8 ..... 
4 sv., No. 303 
| 


Mip-West SWEETS 


Fey., 3 sv., No. 303 1.60 
9.25 
Fey., 4 » No. 303 -1.40 
No. 8.25 
Uner aded, 1.45 
No. 8.25-8.50 
4 sv. , No. at 7.5) 


No. 1 7.00-7.25 
Fey., No. 2%4........ 1.40-1.50 
10 5.00-5.25 
Fey., No. 2%... 
No. 10 5.50-5.60 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303........ 1.10-1.15 
No. 5.15-5.55 
No. 10 5.40 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 303....1.45-1.47% 
No. 2% 2.00-2.10 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


No. 10 6.50-6.75 
1.70 
No. 5.50-5.75 
No. 214 1.50 
No. 10 4.50 
SWEET POTATOES 
Tri-States, Syr., 8 02.....00...00 1.05-1.10 
No. 3, Sa. 2.25 
No. 2% 2.60 
9.50-10.50 
TOMATOES 
Tri-STATES (Nominal) 
No. 2M, 50 
No. 10 
Std., No. 1 1.05 


Calif., Fey., S.P., 
No. 2% .... 
No. 10 
No. 2%, . 
Ozarks, Std 
Texas, Std., No. 
No. 10 
TOMATO CATSUP 
BE OE. 1.70 
No. 10 9.50 
10.80 
East, No. 10... 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
No. 10 (per doz.) 30%... 13.50 
Mid West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%.........011.25 
No. 10 (per doz.) 30% ............18.00 
TOMATO PUREE 


Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303..1.45-1.50 
No. 10 6.50 


Mid-West, Iey., 1.045, 
No, 1 


1.10-1.15 
9.00 
.1.05-1.10 
6.50-7.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 
No. 10 7.25-7.75 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
1.40 
5 
Choice, No, 303 2 
10 8.00 
APPLES (East) 
APRICOTS 
12.90 
No. 10. 11.00 
Std., No. 21% 2.72% 
No. 10 Py 
10.75 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No, 2%........3.72% 
No. 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, 
1.85-1.90 
No. 10 (nom.)...... 
No. 2%. 
No. 
Choice, 
No. 
Fey., No. 308 .... 
No. 214 
No. 10 .. 
Choice, No. 
0. 2% 


No. 10 ......... "11.50-11.60 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fla., Fey., No. 308............ Withdrawn 
Ch. Citrus Salad, 
Withdrawn 
PEACHES 
Calif, Cling Fey., 
No. 303 2.20 


No. ie 2.90 
10.25 
o. 2% 
ro 
sta. ‘No. 303 1.70 
2.40 
9.00 
Bieri, Fe NNO. 3.20-3.50 
2% 2.90 
No. 10 10.50 
PEARS 
Fey., No. 303 2.45 
No. 2% 3.70 
No. 10 13.50 
— No. 303 2.15 
2% 3.25 
No 10 12.25 
Std., No. 303 1.95 
0. 2% wis 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 11.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.00 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
No. 24% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2.....cccssssesses 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 10.80 
PL ee. PURPLE 
No. 2% 2.35 
No. 10 7.75 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.75 


STRAWBERRIES (Frozen) 
30 lb., 13 or better per lb. 


Northwest . 
10 oz., Northwest (per doz. ) 
A ale 
1.60-1.70 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. tin 2.70 
Calif., 46 oz. 2.30 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 .Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
ORANGE 
Withdrawn 
OR, .. Withdrawn 
Frozen, 6 oz. .... Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
TINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1 
46 oz. 
TOMATO 
1,.30-1.45 
46 oz. 2.60-2.75 
No. 10 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 2.......... 1.35-1.40 
2.75-2.90 
16 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 4.90 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 48 CANS 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T.......... 33.00-34.00 
21.00-23.00 
Med, 27.00-28.00 
2 15.00-16.00 
13. 
Gun. 
11. 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Calif... Ovals, 9.50-9.75 
No. 1 T, Nat. 
Maine, 14 Oil Keyless al 
SHRIMP—Reg. Pack 5 oz. 
Jumbo ...... — 
6.00-6.10 
Medium .... §.25-5.35 
Small 4.65-4.75 
— 
Broken 4.00-4.10 
CUNA—PErR CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s...... 11.75-15.25 
Fey., Light Meat, «011,00-14.25 


11.00-14.75 
Grated 7.50 


Mid-West, I'cy., No. 
@ 
4 
‘ 
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BUSINESS MEETING 
(Continued from page 7) 


efficient marketing job, working together 
on a teamwork basis. 


He mentioned six specific areas in 
which manufacturers are working to im- 
prove marketing efficiency and obtain 
cost savings. 1—The organization train- 
ing, administration, and leadership of the 
field force; 2—The product line, its 
quality, its value, its appearance and ap- 
peal, its convenience for store marking; 
3—Constant scrutiny of policies for 
change to meet new conditions; 4— 
Realistic pricing and price structures re- 
cognizing the differences in services pro- 
vided by varying size of customers and 
encouraging a fair profit for all; 5— 
Improving the effectiveness of advertis- 
ing and promotion at the same or less 
expenditure; 6—Better use of materials 
handling, warehousing and transporta- 
tion to improve physical distribution. 


Mr. Kilfoyle stressed the point that 
manufacturers’ policies are flexible and 
not anchored to any rigid system of 
operation. He said that as long as manu- 
facturers found it to their best interest 
to sell the trade direct, they did so. Then 
when management believed it could 
operate more effectively through brokers, 
there was no reluctance to make the 
change. It’s up to the broker, then, he 
concluded, to prove that he can do the 
job as well as, or better than direct sales- 
men. “It is just about that simple.” 


The GMA executive said that associa- 
tion committees have proven valuable to 
grocery manufacturers in obtaining the 
fact, and he said that the Brokers Re- 
lations Committee in existance for about 
15 years, but especially active the past 
five, has become a very important opera- 
tion, and he added “we plan to further 
expand its activities.” 


Expaining further he said that ‘one 
of the recent accomplishments of the 
Brokers Relations Committee was the de- 
velopment and successful execution of a 
series of joint workshop sessions, in 
which small groups of manufacturers 
and brokers participated. At these ses- 
sions they discussed such subjects as de- 
fining retail work, study of brokers or- 
ganization and territory, manufacturers 
policies pertaining to brokers, analyzing 
operating costs, etc. These sessions were 
so productive that we will have more of 
them in the future.” 


Following Mr. Kilfoyle, Mrs. Marie 
Kiefer, Secretary-Manager of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers 
(NARGUS) reported the successful re- 
sults of the 1957 industry-wide ‘Food 
Store Spectacular” promotion co-spon- 
sored by NARGUS and “Saturday Even- 
ing Post” last September. Mrs. Kiefer 
presented Gerrit Vander Hooning, Van’s 
Food Department Store, Holland, Michi- 
gan, the grand prize award, a six weeks’ 
all expense tour of Europe via Pan 
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American Airways for himself and his 
wife. 


FACE THE EDITOR 


Harley V. McNamara, President of Na- 
tional Tea Company, Abner A. Wolf, 
President, Abner A. Wolf, Inc., and 
Thomas J. Wood, Vice-President in 
Charge of Sales, The Proctor & Gamble 
Company, next faced a battery of trade 
press editors. Moderately speaking, they 
faced them with complete equanimity. 
Mr. McNamara, the chain operator, and 
Mr. Wolf, the wholesaler (although he 
said he was not), carried on a continuous 
line of banter to the delight of the audi- 
ence. Mr. Wood, the salesman, was in the 
middle, literally and physically, yet he 
gave an excellent account of himself in 
response to the continued good humored 
jibes that soap was a “no profit item”. 


The editors, completely overshadowed, 
asked the questions. Sometimes they 
were answered. Mr. McNamara, for in- 
stance, said he had built his business 
around the nationally advertised label, 
yet he said his door was always open. 
Later he hedged and said a local label, 
well established, was an advertised label. 
Mr. Wolf also said he built his business 
around national advertised brands, and 
later said he didn’t say that. It was good 
fun, well received. The editors were 
Larry Drake, “Chain Store Age”; Julian 
Handler, “Supermarket News’; Len 
Kanter, “Food Topics”; Al Mockler, Food 


New square jar holding two pounds of 
Dixieland honey has been adopted by 
Murphree Honey Co., 3214 Dodds Avenue, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Product which con- 
tains two honeycombs is being distributed 
through brokers in the Southeast. Jars 
and screw-top metal closures are supplied 
by Owens-Illinois Glass Company. Labels 
are supplied by Piedmont Label Co., Bed- 
ford, Va. 
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Department “Journal of Commerce”: 


Bob Mueller, “Progressive Grocer” 
(Moderator); Harold Snyder, ‘“Canner 
and Freezer” pinchhitting for Walt 
York, hospitalized with a touch of 
pneumonia; and yours truly, Ed Judge, 
“The Canning Trade”. Roy Miller of 
“Food Field Reporter” was another sick- 
ness casualty. 


THE FOOD BROKER STORY 


Mr. Len Kanter, Editor of “Food 
Topics” magazine, then presented the re- 
sults of a “Food Topics” survey compar- 
ing food broker operations today with 
those of ten years ago. He told his broker 
audience that the cost of operating a 
food brokerage firm has more than 
doubled in the last ten years. 96.9 per- 
cent of NFBA members reported higher 
costs; 2.7 percent reoprted no change; 
and .4 percent reported lower costs. 
When queried on brokerage fees, 49.7 
percent stated they had one or more 
principals who had raised brokerage 
rates in the last ten years; 5 percent re- 
ported one or more principals paying a 
lower brokerage rate than in 1947. 


Reasons for the increased operating 
costs included increases in personnel, an 
increase in reports and record keeping, 
additional office services provided with- 
out additional compensation. 


The report stated “it takes four orders 
now to get the same number of cases sold 
in 1947.” On personnel, the survey found 
that 77.8 percent reported an increase in 
sales and merchandising personnel. The 
total brokerage personnel increased by 
59.1 percent; in the sales and merchan- 
dising category personnel increased by 
75.7 percent; while in the merchandising 
group the increase was 212 percent. 


Asked to list their most important 
problems, brokers replied: 1—Concen- 
tration of business into fewer and fewer 
hands—manufacturer, distributor, re- 
tailer; 2—Loss of income from stores in 
their area which are supplied from ware- 
houses outside their area; 3—The diffi- 
culty of providing the type and frequency 
of retail coverage desired by principals 
on the amount of money the principal is 
willing to pay; 4—The lack of under- 
standing of local problems by principals 
far removed from their territory; 5— 
Unreasonable demands on the time of 
broker salesmen. 


Discussing retail merchandising. ser- 
vices, the report showed that more than 
two-thirds of the brokers provide exten- 
sive retail merchandising service. It 
said that in 1947, 21 percent of NFBA 
members did work of this kind com- 
pared to 71 percent today. Other serv- 
ices provided manufacturers as reported 
in this survey includes follow through on 
principal advertising, including coopera- 
tive advertising, administration in their 
local markets of promotions and deals 
such as special count and recount allow- 
ances, retail display allowances, etc. 
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RATES, per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three insertions, per line 60c, four or more consecutive insertions 
without change, per line 50c, minimum charge per ad $1.00. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. 


Address all numbered Ads: The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street. 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. 7 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view (West) Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Wire us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


CHECK WITH CUYLER CORPORATION before you buy 
new, used or rebuilt food processing machinery. We carry one 
of the largest warehouse stocks of rebuilt and guaranteed equip- 
ment in the industry. Write for our 40 page catalogue for the 
most complete list of offerings ever compiled. No obligation. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Our services include complete plant 
layout, engineering service, appraisals, auctions, liquidations, 
plants purchased and dismantled. Profit from our experience in 
serving the food processing industry since 1912. Otto W. Cuyler 
Corporation, Webster, N. Y. 


WHEN IN NEED of one machine or a complete line of ma- 
chinery, always see: Food Processing Equipment Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—To buy a 500 gal. Vacuum Pan. Turner Company 
Cannery, 605 Ringgold St., Brownsville, Tex. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Plant Manager. Leading canning company has 
opening for plant and field manager. Must have experience in 
contracting and field work. Responsible for field production and 
plant management. Must possess initiative and aggressiveness 
for challenging position with expanding company. Salary open, 
send resume to Box 57268, care The Canning Trade. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION—Fla- 
vor Evaluation with trained or consumer panels. Services in 
biochemistry, nutrition, food technology, microbiology, food in- 
spection and analysis, toxicology and insecticide testing. Write 
for price schedule. P. O. Box 2217, Madison 1, Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—Robins Slat Type Rotary Washer; 1—16’ x 36” 
wide Inspection and Trimming Table; CRCO Model CB-6 Chop- 
per Pump; 1 FMC Model 35 Juice Extractor; Selectric Vibrating 
Screen; Stainless Steel Holding Tank with Float, size 48” x 36” x 
20”; CRCO 20’ length Juice Pasteurizer, five section unit; 1 
Ayars 12-valve Juice Filler; FMC 46 oz. Boxer; FMC 303’s 
Boxer; Hume Pea Harvesters; 15’ Rotary Blancher; 16’ length 
Picking Table; 1 Spiral Rod Washer; Gravity Can Conveyor; 
Robins Skin Pump; Niagara Tomato Washer; Haynie Tomato 
Sealder; Hershey Double Row Tomato Transplanters. For in- 
spection or sale of above contact: W. T. Howeth, P. O. Box 333, 
Narberth, Pa. Phone: MOhawk 4-2240. 


FOR SALE—3000 gal. vertical stainless steel Vacuum Tank 
with coils; Lee 100 gal. stainless steel Kettle with double motion 
agitator; Fitzpatrick Comminuting Machines Models D & F. 
Perry Equipment Corp., 1402 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


COMPLETE BEDDING OUTFITS—For Rent or Sale to house 
extra laborers. Interstate Bedding Co., 1621 W. Carroll Ave., 
Chicago 12, Ill. Tel. CHesapeake 3-4660. 


Will pay cash for carload or less of canned goods any size, 
new, odd lots, rough ups and dents accepted (no swells). Bill 
Mull, P.O. Box 984, Kannapolis, N. C. 


PRINTED SUPPLIES—Let us supply your printing needs; 
Field, Factory and Office Forms; Booklets, Letterheards, Station- 
ery, Sales and Grower Contracts. Offset or letterpress. The 
Canning Trade, Printing Division, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 2, 
Md. Phone: PLaza 2-2698. 


FOR SALE—1 Model 10-2 Full Can Unscrambler manufac- 
tured by Shuttleworth Machinery Corp., purchased May, 1955. 
Owatonna Canning Co., Owatonna, Minn. 


WHAT DOES INVENTORY REVEAL regarding your equip- 
ment? Should you sell, trade or buy? Consult your production 
chief, and your Tax Advisor; FMC can help you solve all equip- 
ment problems. Send for “First Facts” complete new stock list 


of our guaranteed rebuilt machinery. First Machinery Corp., 


209-289 Tenth St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—1 Tue Flotation Washer, Double, motor-driven, 
Model WW; 1 Tuc Rod-Shaker, Double, motor-driven, Model 
MSH; 1 Tuc Rod-Shaker, standard model A.P.R., motor-driven. 
Ser. Nos. available upon request. Owatonna Canning Co., Owa- 
tonna, Minn. 


FOR SALE—A complete Four Model F Snipper Bean Line in 
excellent condition, Turner Company Cannery, 605 Ringgold St., 
Brownsville, Tex. 
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Complete Can Handling 
Retort to Labeler 
ONE MAN OPERATION 


% BIG LABOR SAVINGS 
% ADJUSTABLE 202 - 404 


Shuttleworth 


INCLUSIVE 
% VERY GENTLE 
PORTABLE 
For Complete Information 
Write or Phone 190 ~- for canners 


SHUTTLEWORTH MACHINERY CORP. 
WARREN, INDIANA 
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WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 
Planters Manufacturing Company, Portsmouth, Virginia 
Riverside Manufacturing Company, Murfreesboro, North Carolina 
BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Maryland 


CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Berlin-Chapman Company, Berlin, Wisconsin 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Maryland 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corporation, Hoopeston, Illinois 
Frank Hamachek Machine Company, Kewaunee, Wisconsin 
Huntley Manufacturing Company, Brocton, New York 
F. H. Langsenkamp Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 
A. K. Robins & Company, Incorporated, Baltimore, Maryland 
Scott Viner Company, Columbus, Ohio 
Shuttleworth Machinery Corporation, Warren, Indiana 
United Company, Westminster, Maryland 
Urschel Laboratories, Valparaiso, Indiana 
CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Company, New York City 
Crown Cork & Seal Co., Can Div., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Heekin Can Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
National Can Corporation, Chicago, Illinois 
GLASS CONTAINERS 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Div., Continental Can Co., Inc., Wheeling, W. Va. 
HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corporation, Hoopeston, Illinois 
H. D. Hume Company, Mendota, Illinois 
Scott Viner Company, Columbus, Ohio 
INSURANCE 


Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Sica Chicago, Illinois 


INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 
Chemical Insecticide Corp., Brooklyn, New York 
DuPont Co., Grasselli Chemical Division, Wilmington, Delaware 
Niagara Chemical Division, FMC, Middleport, New York 
LABELS 


Gamse Lithographing Company, Baltimore, Maryland 
Piedmont Label Company, Bedford, Virginia 
Price Bros. Lithograph Co., Bridgeton, New Jersey 
SALT 
International Salt Company, Scranton, Pa. 
Morton Salt Company, Chicago, Illinois 
SEASONING 
Wm. J. Stange Company, Chicago, Illinois 
SEED 


Associated Seed Growers, Incorporated, New Haven, Connecticut 
Ferry-Morse Seed Company, Detroit, Michigan 

Michael Leonard Company, Chicago—Sioux City 

Northrup, King & Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Francis C. Stokes Co., Vincentown, N. J. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Incorporated, Milford, Connecticut 


SUGAR 

Corn Products Sales Company, New York City 
SWEETENERS—{Dietetic) 

DuPont Co., Grasselli Chemical Division, Wilmington, Delaware 
TIN PLATE 

Malayan Tin Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
VITAMINS 

Hoffman-LaRoche Inc., Nutley, N. J. 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
WAREHOUSING 

Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp., New Orleans, Louisiana 
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Help her choose 


_DESTGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


‘Piedmont Label Co., Ine. 


Phone 2311 


BEDFORD,VIRGINIA 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 
HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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CONVENTIONS cad SCHOOLS 


JANUARY 6-8, 1958 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, 
Wash. 


JANUARY 7-10, 1958—ONTARIO FIELD- 
MEN’S CONFERNECE, Dept. of Horticulture, 
Ontario Agricultral College, Guelph, 
Ont., Canada. 


JANUARY 8-10, 1958—ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS SCHOOL, Urbana-Lincoln Hotel, Ur- 
bana, Ill. 


JANUARY 9-10, 1958 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, 35th Annual Fruit 
& Vegetable Sample Cutting, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 13-31, 1958—37TH ANNUAL 
FOOD PROCESSORS SHORT COURSE, Depart- 
ment of Food & Dairy Technology, Ore- 
gon State College, Corvallis, Ore. 


JANUARY 17-18, 1958 — NATIONAL 
PRESERVERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 18-19, 1958 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Board of Direc- 
tors, Administrative Council and Com- 
mittee Meetings, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 18-22, 1958—cANNING MA- 
CHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, Can- 
ners Show, Convention Hall, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19, 1958—cANNING Ma- 
CHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Convention Hall, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


JANUARY 20-23, 1958 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 51st Annual Con- 
vention, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 27-29, 1958 — CANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Seigniory Club, Montebello, 
Quebec, Canada. 


JANUARY 27-FEBRUARY 1, 1958— 
NEW JERSEY FARMERS WEEK, Trenton, 
N. J. 


JANUARY 29-30, 1958 — PROCESSING 
CROPS SHORT COURSE for Fieldmen, An- 
nual, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Md. 


FEBRUARY 10-12, 1958 — MICHIGAN 
PROCESSORS & FIELDMEN’S CONFERENCE, 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, Mich. 


FEBRUARY 28-MARCH §1,—VIRGINIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 50th Annual Meet- 
ing, Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 
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MARCH 2-5, 1958—NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


MARCH 6-7, 1958—Pennsylvania Can- 
ners Association combined meeting of 


Fieldmen’s Conference and Canners 
Workshop, Allenberry Lodge, Boiling 
Springs, Pa. 


MARCH 8-12, 1958—NATIONAL-AMERI- 
CAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, 
52nd Annual Meeting, Palmer House, 
Chicago, IIl. 


MARCH 21-22, 1958 — UTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 46th Annual Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 23-24, 1958—TENNESSEE FROZ- 
EN FOODS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 


MARCH 24-25, 1958—cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 54th Annual Meeting, 
Santa Barbara Biltmore, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 


APRIL 20-23, 1958—u. s. WHOLESALE 
GROCERS ASSOCIATION, Grocery Distribu- 
tion Exposition, Kiel Auditorium, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


MAY 4-7, 1958—SUPER MARKET INSTI- 
TUTE, Annual Convention and Exposition, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


MAY 5-7, 1958— INDUSTRIAL WASTE 
CONFERENCE, Purdue University, Memo- 
rial Union Bldg., Lafayette, Ind. 


MAY 11-14, 1958—PROCESSED APPLES 
INSTITUTE, 7th Annual Meeting, Seaview 
Country Club, Absecon, N. J. 


JUNE 8-12, 1958—NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF RETAIL GROCERS, 59th Annual 
Convention, New York, N. Y. 


JUNE 8-9, 1958 — MICHIGAN CANNERS 
& FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, 
Park Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


OCTOBER 16-18, 1958—Florida Can- 
ners Association, 27th Annual Conven- 
tion, Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour, Fla. 


OCTOBER 26-29, 1958 — NATIONAL 
FROZEN FOOD DISTRIBUTORS ASSOCIATION, 
Annual Convention, Hotel Statler, New 
York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 24-25, 1958 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall 
Meeting, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1958—OHIO CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 51st Annual Meeting, Day- 
ton Biltmore Hotel, Dayton, Ohio, 


THE CANNING TRADE 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


General Services Administration, 7th & 
D Streets, Southwest, Washington 25, 
D. C., has asked for bids on the following 
requirements: 


CANNED CORN—Grade B, Extra Stand- 
ard, Golden, whole-kernel, in accordance 
with Federal Specification JJ-C-542, 
from 1957 crop, regular commercial 
labels, 1600 cases 6/10’s, for delivery to 
Franconia, Va. Opening date January 
7, 1958. 


DEATHS 


G. W. Thompson of Waukesha, Wis- 
consin, long time representative in the 
Midwest for the Washburn-Wilson Seed 
Company, passed away on December 5 
after an illness of about three weeks. 


James L. Lockhart, 54, for 25 years 
office manager for the Wisconsin State 
Canners Company, Pickett, Wisconsin, 
died on December 13 of a heart attack. 
Mr. Lockhart had been on the job the day 
before and was apparently in good 
health. His wife survives him. 


When 
you want 


To Be Sure 


Check 
THE ALMANAS 


Food and Drug Standards 
U. S. Grades 

Acreage & Yields 

Packs & Stocks 
Packaging Specifications 
Brokers Directory 

Buyer’s Guide 


Special this year 
A 65 page Directory Section 


1957 
Edition 


(444 pages) 
$3.00 per copy 
WRITE 


The Canning Trade Almanac 
P. O. Box 248 


Westminster, Maryland 


December 23, 1957 
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